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ABOUT ENVIS 


ENVIS (Environmental Information System) is a network of subject-specific centres located in various 
institutions throughout India. The focal point of the present 66 ENVIS centres in India is at the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests, New Delhi, which further serves as the Regional Service Centre (RSC) for 
INFOTERRA, the global information network of the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) 
to cater to environment information needs in the South Asian sub-region. The primary objective of all 
ENVIS centres is to collect, collate, store, and disseminate environment related information to various 
user groups, including researchers, policy planners, and decision makers. 


The ENVIS Centre at the Bombay Natural History Society was set up in June 1996 to serve as a source of 
information on Avian Ecology. 


Objectives of the ENVIS Centre at BNHS 

2 To create a bibliographic database of published literature related to avian ecology study 
2s To publish and distribute BUCEROS newsletter on avian ecology to its members 

# Tocreate and upload databases on avian ecology on ENVIS website www.bnhsenvis.nic.in 


# Toreply to queries related to birds 
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Editorial 


Season’s greetings to our readers! This issue of BUCEROS is a regular issue. The article is 
replaced by a photofeature of birds clicked by Dr. Raju Kasambe and other researchers who 
accompanied him on a trip to Phawngpui and Lengteng National Parks, two Important Bird Areas 
of Mizoram. Mizoram, being a north-east Indian state, has a unique avifaunal diversity and 
Dr. Kasambe has tried to showcase these rich habitats for our readers. 


This issue also covers the major success achieved in conservation efforts of the Nagaland 
government along with the locals and some conservation organizations, in securing a safe passage 
for the lakhs of Amur Falcon which were massacred in large numbers in 2012 by poachers for 
meat, during their annual passage migration at Doyang reservoir, Nagaland. 


Happy reading! 


Divya Warrier 
Scientist-In-Charge 


User Forum 
Different facilities for users on Www.bnhsenvis.nic.in website are as follows: 


Users can search through more than 16,600 bibliographical references on Indian birds. 

Users can search for information from the many databases developed by the Centre. Databases 
include Endemic birds of India, Threatened birds of India, Important Bird Areas (IBAs), Birds 
in CITES, Marine birds of India, and others. 

List of other ENVIS Centres on various subject areas for navigating through information on 
different subjects related to the environment. 

Link to the websites and journals pertaining to Avian Ecology are available. 

Kid’s Centre aimed towards school-going children provides interesting facts on birds. 
Allissues of BUCEROS, the Centre’s newsletter, are available for download in PDF format. 
Informative Powerpoint presentations on birds are also available for download. 

Glossary has more than 300 ornithological terms explained. 

Online query facility for users to drop a query to us. 

Contacts of eminent experts in ornithological studies have been given. 


Request for Articles and Literature 
Dear Readers, 
1) You are welcome to contribute articles, photographs pertaining to avian ecology, to our 
newsletter. 
2) To strengthen our databases we would request you to send us literature which is not available on 
our website. 


Feedback and Queries 
You can send your feedback pertaining to our website and BUCEROS newsletter via email or 
through our website. Any queries related to avian ecology can also be sent to bnhs @envis.nic.in. 


Vulture Safe Zone to come up in Bundelkhand 


In its bid to revive vulture populations, the Bombay Natural History Society (BNHS) is all set to establish a Vulture 
Safe Zone (VSZ) in Bundelkhand region of Madhya Pradesh. The move is in continuation of the Society’s 
decade-old vulture conservation programme. BNHS, in association with Rio Tinto and BirdLife International, will 
establish the VSZ. A memorandum of understanding (MoU) for this joint project was signed in January 2014 in 
Mumbai. 


During this five-year partnership, BNHS will be working in an area of 30,000 sq. km that has been identified as a 
potential VSZ. Targeted awareness activities and cattle carcass sampling have been planned here to ensure that no 
diclofenac or other veterinary drugs toxic to vultures are present in carcasses. A VSZ so created can be an ideal 
place to reintroduce captive-bred vultures into the wild. In future, other areas nearby can be converted into similar 
VSZs so that a large area is eventually available for vultures to survive and multiply as a self-sustaining population. 
A dedicated team will work for the creation of the VSZ in association with local NGOs and the government. 


The Vulture Action Plan 2006 of the Ministry of Environment & Forests and South Asian Vulture Recovery Plan 
2004, after observing the drastic fall in vulture population and based on advocacy by BNHS, recommended a 
complete ban on the use of diclofenac in veterinary medicine. Identification of vulture-safe drugs and 
establishment of vulture conservation breeding programme to save the birds from imminent extinction are the other 
focus areas. Years down the line, despite good success in captive breeding of vultures at centres run by BNHS and 
Royal Society for Protection of Birds (RSPB), and identification of safe drugs such as meloxicam, the wild 
population continues to be under constant threat of diclofenac poisoning, since human-use diclofenac is still 
illegally used for veterinary purposes. 


Source: http://articles.timesofindia.indiatimes.com/2014-02-02/nagpur/46923270 1 vulture-population- 
diclofenac-bnhs 


Flamingo Festival 2014 


The ENVIS team attended the annual Flamingo Festival conducted 
by the BNHS on March 29, 2014. The event witnessed a footfall of 
over 5,000 people, young and old alike, who thronged to the Sewri 
Jetty in Mumbai, braving the scorching sun, just for a good view of 
the pink beauties. The ENVIS team disseminated information on 
birds and answered queries posed by the public and media during the 
Flamingo Festival. Booklets specially designed to create public 
awareness and advocate the importance of the Mahul-Sewri Creek _ 
were distributed free of cost to interested visitors. Volunteers | 
informed the visitors about the flamingos, how they migrate and the Pa a 
importance of the mudflats for these birds. Apart from the numerous | 
binoculars and spotting scopes arranged for viewing the flamingos, |_ 
there were other interesting activities kept alongside for children | 
like check your wing span, quizzes, flamingo tattoos, and face | ~ 
painting. 


For more news on the event, please follow the link: Suse 


http://www.dnaindia.com/mumbai/report-flamingo-festival-at- 
sewrli-a-nature-fair-for-mumbaikars- 1973524 Festival 


Action for Amur Falcons brings hope for an end to hunting in Nagaland 


In 2012, the shocking news of a hunting massacre that took place in Nagaland, India, which BNHS (BirdLife 
International partner in India) had been alerted to by colleagues from the campaigning NGO, Conservation India. 
Tens of thousands of migrating Amur Falcon Falco amurensis were being illegally trapped on the roost at a 
reservoir at Doyang and then being taken to local markets alive, or killed and smoked, for sale as food. Online 
articles and a graphic video of the atrocity quickly spread the news via social media. Many individuals from around 
the world responded generously to the international appeal we launched. 


Robust conservation has been put in place with the funds raised and actions taken to ensure the prevention of illegal 
hunting of Amur Falcon in 2013 have been completely successful. An innovative long-term community outreach 
campaign has also been initiated that has been received very well locally. The role of Nagaland Government and 
Nagaland Forest Department is commendable and was appreciated the world over. 


In 2013, the hundreds of thousands of Amur Falcons that 
visited Doyang reservoir were able to do so in peace. The 
BNHS had taken action from the outset and many other 
BirdLife Partners quickly showed their support by 
lending their authority to our international campaign too. 
Following a call from Dr. Asad Rahmani, Director, 
BNHS, Smt. Jayanthi Natarajan — then Minister for 
Environment & Forests — personally intervened and the 
Indian Forest Department and district administration | 
were also swift to act. The result was that nets were ’ by sp Neha Sinha 
destroyed, captured birds were released, the sale of | Dr. A-R. Rahmani, Director, BNHS, leading an 
falcons was stopped, and arrests were made. eco-club meeting at Sungro 


The next key step was to put plans in place to ensure that the atrocity would not be repeated this year. Preparation for 
the return of Amur Falcons to Nagaland was comprehensive. Supported by our appeal, the BNHS coordinated a 
widespread campaign of action that has been primarily implemented locally by Nagaland Wildlife and Biodiversity 
Conservation Trust. Others supporting the campaign include WCS India, Raptor Research and Conservation 
Foundation, and WildLife Conservation Trust. Specific actions taken in 2013, enabled by BirdLife’s appeal, have 
included the employment of staff to patrol the Doyang area and to act as ambassadors within the local community. 
The local Government Forest Department has also been patrolling the roost areas. 


eS aS PF 4 The spectacular site at Doyang Reservoir is now 
Pat wee we, eds recognized as a stopover for up to a million Amur Falcons 
“= each year and will soon be declared an Important Bird 
-== Area. Long-term community action plans have also been 
a ic _. established in Nagaland through the church, schools, and 
+) = } other local groups. An innovative PR campaign “Friends 
of the Amur Falcon” was developed to galvanise 
community action throughout the region, supported by a 
comprehensive set of eye-catching promotional and 
educational materials. As part of the initiative, locals 
: from Doyang, Pangti, Asha, and Sungro villages in 
Amur Falcons gather safely eet their roost at Nagaland were employed to start eco-clubs and target 
Doyang Reservoir students with a powerful conservation message. 


; 
Ramki Sreenivasan 


Source: http://www. birdlife.org/asia/news/action-amur-falcons-brings-hope-end-hunting-nagaland 


Important Bird and Biodiversity Areas going mobile 


The BirdLife Partnership has identified, mapped, and described over 12,000 Important Bird and Biodiversity Areas 
(IBA) in over 200 countries and territories. In order to better conserve these sites, BirdLife has started a new project 
to increase the use of mobile technology at IBAs, and are requesting anyone who has visited an IBA to complete a 
short online questionnaire. 


Important Bird and Biodiversity Areas represent some of the best sites for wildlife on the planet. These sites are not 
fenced off, but are places where people live, visit, and work. Dr. Nick Askew, Marketing Manager, BirdLife 
International, proudly claims that people who visit IBAs are BirdLife’s eyes and ears on the ground. For the first 
time, smartphones and other mobile devices are being used by people to receive the latest information about each 
site, and to share their experiences from the field. This means BirdLife could monitor threatened species, respond to 
threats, or communicate with people at IBAs in real-time. 


In order to inform the project, anyone who has visited an Important Bird and Biodiversity Area is requested to 
complete a simple, three-minute questionnaire. 


If you have visited an IBA and would like to get involved, please click the following link: 
https://www.surveymonkey.com/s/BirdLife-IBA-survey 


To look through the list of IBAs in India, please follow this link: 
http://www. bnhsenvis.nic.in/Forms/subjectwiselist.aspx ?lid=722 


Source: http://www. birdlife.org/worldwide/news/important-bird-biodiversity-areas-going-mobile 


Do birdwatchers playbacks hurt birds? 


In the forests of Ecuador, Plain-tailed Wren Pheugopedius euophrys nest in bamboo thickets, singing complex and 
continuous melodies. Residing nearby are Rufous Antpitta Grallaria rufula, small, secretive birds that hop like 
thrushes and whistle in mossy forests. Together, their songs fill parts of the South American Andes. Birdwatchers 
often seek out rare and beautiful birds like the wren and antpitta using “playbacks’’, or recordings of bird songs, to 
draw them out from their hideaways. But does such babbling-on-repeat harm the birds? 


Using the emphatic sounds of both bird species, a Princeton University researcher has — for the first time in peer- 
reviewed research — examined the effects of birdwatchers’ “playbacks” in the wild. In PLOS One, he shows that 
playbacks do have potentially negative consequences, especially in terms of energy expenditure in birds. 
“Playbacks would be harmful if a species becomes stressed, expends energy, or takes time away from other 
activities to respond to these recordings,” said J. Berton C. Harris, a postdoctoral fellow studying under Professor 
David Wilcove from the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs’ Program in Science, 
Technology and Environmental Policy. 


“Birds could be wasting their time and energy by responding to non-existent intruders. When male birds respond to 
birdwatchers’ playbacks to defend their territories, they may spend less time caring for their nestlings, experience 
higher levels of stress hormones or be subject to a romantic coup from other males while away from their mates... 
Birdwatchers are ardent conservationists, and they want to minimize their impact while observing secretive birds,” 
Harris said. “They promote environmental conservation by funding ecotourism infrastructure, especially in 
developing countries, where tourism can provide local people alternatives to habitat exploitation. Unfortunately, as 
evidenced by this research, birdwatchers may also have negative effects on ecosystems.” Harris suggests that 
future studies be conducted in order to better understand how playbacks may affect other aspects of a bird’s life. 
“Studies of the effects of playback on bird reproductive success have not yet been done. And until such studies are 
available, it’d be wise for birdwatchers to be cautious of the negative effects. For example, it might make sense to 
minimize the use of playback with endangered species or in areas that host a lot of birdwatchers.” 


Source: http://www.sciencedaily.com/releases/2013/10/131016112817.htm 


Bird survey in Lengteng Wildlife Sanctuary and Blue Mountain (Phawngpui) National 
Park, Mizoram 


Raju Kasambe’, H. Lalthanzara’, and Lalawmawia Sailo* 


Asurvey of birds was conducted in Mizoram state in north-east India during February 11—22, 2014. Mizoram is one 
of the Seven Sister states of India. Mizoram has been neglected as far as the study of birds and other wildlife is 
concerned. 


Indian Bird Conservation Network (IBCN) and the Pachhunga University College conducted a bird survey in two 
Important Bird Areas (IBAs) of Mizoram, namely, Lengteng Wildlife Sanctuary (WLS) in Champhai district and 
Phawngpui (Blue Mountain) National Park (NP) in Lawngtlai district. The habitat in Lengteng WLS is tropical wet 
evergreen and semi-evergreen and sub-tropical broadleaf hill forest type. In Phawngpui (Blue Mountain) NP, the 
habitat is tropical wet evergreen and sub-tropical broadleaf hill forest type. 


> “Raju Kasambe 


Mizoram is a hilly state, with scenic landscape. The hills are covered with forests, but a close look reveals many scars left 
by jhum cultivation and clearing of forests 


Bird survey was done in Lengteng WLS during February 12—14, 2014. Bird survey was done around Hnahthial 
town in Lunglei district during February 15—16, 2014. We travelled from Hnahthial town to Sangau village in Saiha 
district on February 17, 2014. 


We surveyed birds in Phawngpui National Park on February 18, 2014. Here, we did a long trail up to Farpark, where 
a patch of montane grassland exists. We travelled from Sangau village to Aizawl city on February 19, 2014. On 
February 22, 2014 we visited Sinners’ Friends Rehabilitation Centre, district Aizawl and Aizawl Zoological Park. 


Lengteng Wildlife Sanctuary 


Lengteng Wildlife Sanctuary is 
spread across 8,000 hectares in 
Champhai district of Mizoram. 
This is a wild banana grove in the 
valleys of Lengteng, typical 
habitat ot the “Streakéed 
Spiderhunter Arachnothera 
magna. This IBA is important for 
four species of pheasants, and also 
Great Pied Hornbill Buceros 
bicornis, which was seen during 
the survey. 


Conservation issues 


Phawngpui (Blue Mountain) National 
Park is an Important Bird Area and is 
spread across 5,000 hectares in 
Lawngtlai district of Mizoram. The 
Kolodyne river along the eastern 
border separates it from Myanmar. It 
is known for good populations of Mrs. 
Hume’s Pheasant Syrmaticus humiae, 
Blyth’s Tragopan Tragopan_blythii, 
and Dark-rumped Swift Apus 
acuticauda. The photograph shows a 
patch of tropical wet evergreen forest 
intheIBA. 
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Both in and around Lengteng Wildlife Sanctuary we found people selectively felling large old trees. The trees are 


cut and blocks are made in the forest itself. 
The blocks are manually transported to the 
villages. There is a tar road along the 
Lengteng Wildlife Sanctuary border and 
most of the forest along the road has been 
cleared. 


In Lengteng WLS and Phawngpui NP, 
good forest patches are seen only in far and 
inaccessible places in the mountains. 
Hunting is rampant — most of the men 
moving around in the forest area were seen 
with a gun, and the young at least with 
slingshots. Collection of firewood is a daily 
chore as most of the village population 
depends on the forest for firewood. 
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Mizoram bird survey team near Phawngpui National Park 
(L-R) Faka, Robul, Lalawmawia Sailo, and Dr. Raju Kasambe 


We sighted more than 130 species of birds during this bird survey, some of which are featured here. 
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Himalayan Black Bulbul Hypsipetes leucocephalus Black-crested Bulbul Pycnonotus flaviventris 


While surveying birds we came across nine species of bulbuls, namely, Red-vented Bulbul Pycnonotus cafer, 
Red-whiskered Bulbul P. jocosus, Ashy Bulbul Hemixos flavala, Flavescent Bulbul P. flavescens, Himalayan 
Black Bulbul Hypsipetes leucocephalus, Black-headed Bulbul P. atriceps, Black-crested Bulbul P. flaviventris, 
Striated Bulbul P. striatus and Crested Finchbill P. canifrons. The bulbuls were mostly seen on flowering trees of 
Silk Cotton or on fruiting fig trees. Bulbuls are some of the most visible birds here. 
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Yellow-browed Leaf-warbler Chestnut-crowned Warbler Grey-hooded Warbler 
Phylloscopus inornatus Seicercus castaniceps Phylloscopus xanthoschistos 


Identifying the warblers, especially the brown and green leaf-warblers (Phylloscopus spp.) was a daunting task 
in the field. Most of these were identified later, after consulting bird experts. Many of them are very 
difficult to photograph and what we could do was record the calls. We could identify Sulphur-bellied Warbler 
Phylloscopus griseolus, Orange-barred Leaf-warbler Phylloscopus pulcher, Dusky Warbler Phylloscopus 
fuscatus, Lemon-rumped Leaf-warbler Phylloscopus chloronotus, Broad-billed Warbler Tickellia hodgsoni, 
Tickell’s Leaf-warbler Phylloscopus affinis and White-spectacled Warbler Seicercus affinis, to mention some. 


Sawmtea 


Grey Bushchat Rhodophila ferrea Himalayan Red-flanked Bush-robin Tarsiger rufilatus 


Grey Bushchat was seen perching on bushes even along the tarred roads almost everyday, whereas the Himalayan 
Red-flanked Bush-robin preferred montane forested paths and behaved like a Black Redstart. 
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Rusty-fronted Barwing Actinodura egertoni Striped Laughingthrush Trochalopteron virgatum 


Rusty-fronted Barwing was seen in small parties foraging in dense vegetation, seldom coming out. It was always 
associated with other species like yuhinas, minlas, and fulvettas. Striped Laughingthrush seems to be common in 
both Lengteng and Phawngpui. It is very vocal, but a skulker and keeps to the understorey or inside the bush. It 
prefers scrub and forest edges where the forest has degraded due to anthropogenic pressure. 


MAS 
Little Bunting Chestnut Bunting Yellow-breasted Bunting 
Emberiza pusilla Emberiza rutila Emberiza aureola 


We found three species of bunting, the Little Bunting being the most frequently sighted in short grass along the 
roads. All were seen in Lengteng WLS, whereas in Phawngpui NP we sighted only the Little Bunting. The 
Yellow-breasted Bunting has recently been uplisted from the Vulnerable to the Endangered category in the IUCN 
Red List. 


Sawmtea Raju Kasambe 
Himalayan Vulture Gyps himalayensis Crested Goshawk Accipiter trivirgatus 


A Himalayan Vulture was seen soaring in the sky above Lengteng WLS. We sighted two Crested Goshawks flying 
over forested area near Tuipui village in Lunglei district. 
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Blue-winged Minla Siva cyanouroptera Whiskered Yuhina Yuhina flavicollis 


Minlas were often seen in both Lengteng and Phawngpui in small groups, feeding on berries and flying 
from one bush to another. Yuhinas were seen in flocks foraging for berries and nectar and behaving 
like tits. Both yuhinas and minlas were always associated with other birds, especially babblers, and flew 
in waves. 


Kaleej Pheasant Lophura leucomelanos Grey Peacock-pheasant Polyplectron bicalcaratum 


Pheasants are hunted for meat all over north-east India. Three Kaleej Pheasants were seen in a privately owned 
forested area near Aizawl, called Sinners’ Friend Rehabilitation Centre. Grey Peacock-pheasant was heard more 
often than seen in Lengteng WLS. We suspect that the population of all the pheasants in Mizoram has crashed due to 
severe hunting pressure. We are conducting further surveys on the status of pheasants in Mizoram. 
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Mrs Gould’s Sunbird Aethopyga gouldiae Black-breasted Sunbird Aethopyga saturata 


Mrs Gould’s Sunbird and Green-tailed Sunbird Aethopyga nipalensis were seen nearly everyday, nectaring on 
various flowers. Fire-tailed Sunbird Aethopyga ignicauda was seen in slightly open areas. We also saw Crimson 
Sunbird Aethopyga siparaja, besides the Ruby-cheeked Sunbird Chalcoparia singalensis and Black-breasted 
Sunbird, which were seen only once each. 


Raju Kasambe 
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Slaty-backed Flycatcher Ficedula sordida Orange-gorgeted Flycatcher Ficedula strophiata 


Both these flycatchers were seen in dense foliage with good canopy cover. They perched high up in branches and 
made small sallies below to snap smaller insects. 
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Pin-striped Tit-babbler Black-eared Shrike-babbler Golden Babbler 
Mixornis gularis Pteruthius melanotis Cyanoderma chrysaeum 


Pin-striped Tit-babbler was seen only once feeding on ants. It was part of a small flock moving ina dense bush 
looking for insects. It keeps calling continuously and loudly like tailorbirds. Black-eared Shrike-babbler was seen 
in Lengteng WLS. Another Pteruthius, namely, Green Shrike-babbler Pteruthius xanthochlorus was seen hunting 
for insects among the understorey in the evergreen forest at Sinners’ Friend Rehabilitation Centre. Golden Babbler 
was seen in dense understorey in the upper reaches of Lengteng WLS. It was easy to spot because of its striking 
colour and hyperactive behaviour. It keeps to the bush and is always associated with other hunting parties. 
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Spot-breasted Scimitar-babbler Streak-breasted Scimitar-babbler Phayre’s Scimitar-babbler 
Megapomatorhinus mcclellandi Pomatorhinus ruficollis bakeri Pomatorhinus phayrei 


Nine out of ten species of scimitar-babblers in India are found in the Himalaya. There are very few photographs of 
the bakeri subspecies of the Streak-breasted Scimitar-babbler from India. This subspecies has a yellow bill, colder 
olive brown upperparts, and paler olive brown underparts. It has been reported from South Assam hills. It is often 
very noisy but elusive, and keeps to the understorey, seldom venturing out. 
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Fire-breasted Flowerpecker Dicaeum ignipectus Streaked Spiderhunter Arachnothera magna 


A pair of Fire-breasted Flowerpecker was seen at high elevation in Phawngpui NP feeding on nectar. A Plain 
Flowerpecker D. minullum and a pair of Scarlet-backed Flowerpecker D. cruentatum were also seen during the 
survey. Flowerpeckers are active, with swift flight. Streaked Spiderhunter was seen almost everywhere in its 
preferred habitat of wild banana orchards. It is noisy, particularly while flying from one tree to another. The Little 
Spiderhunter Arachnothera longirostra was seen on fewer occasions. 
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Behavioural ethogram of the Great Indian Bustard Ardeotis nigriceps (Vigors 1831) 
Patil, P., A.R. Rahmani and S. Hallager 

The Great Indian Bustard Ardeotis nigriceps, a large ground-dwelling bird of India and Pakistan, is declining 
throughout its entire range. Little has been published in detail on the behaviour of this species. This work presents 
an ethogram of the species describing 63 individual behaviours grouped under 11 broad categories: alert, resting, 
comfort and maintenance, locomotion, ingestive and excretory, antagonistic, interspecific response, sexual, 
maternal, vocalisations, and reflexes. 
National and site-specific recovery action plans for Great Indian Bustard are in process and ex situ conservation is 
one of the proposed measures. A better understanding of Great Indian Bustard behaviour is essential for both ex situ 
and in situ conservation. Precise descriptions of behaviours presented here provide a standard that can be used for 
systematic and quantitative study of behaviours of the species and which could be of significance in ex situ 
breeding. 
J. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. (2013), Vol. 110 (1): 22-34. 


Bird records from Tawang district, Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Maheshwaran, G. 

Arunachal Pradesh is known for its rich biodiversity, including avifauna. However, some areas in Arunachal 
Pradesh still need to be surveyed to document its biodiversity and avian diversity. In order to document the avian 
diversity in high altitude areas, especially in the north-western region bordering Myanmar and southern China, I 
carried out surveys in Tawang district, an important eco-region selected for the proposed Biosphere Reserve, 
which has similarity in bird assemblages with those of neighbouring Bhutan and southern China. Studies were 
carried out in four phases from November 2007 to March 2012, with more than three surveys of 14 days durations 
covering 24 localities of Tawang district. The main aim of the surveys was to document the seasonal bird diversity 
of Zimmithang-Nelya, an Important Bird Area (IBA) in the Eastern Himalaya. The surveys recorded 113 species of 
birds, including 25 migrant species. Significant records include the Snow Partridge Lerwa lerwa, Eurasian 
Woodcock Scolopax rusticola, and Broad-billed Warbler Tickellia hodgsoni. 
J. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. (2013), Vol. 110 (1): 35-49. 


The discovery of the egg of Jerdon’s Courser Rhinoptilus bitorquatus (Blyth 1848) 
Knox, A.G. and S.B. Piertney 

The Jerdon’s Courser Rhinoptilus bitorquatus (Blyth 1848) was thought to be extinct until it was rediscovered in 
1986. The species is poorly known despite a number of studies and, until now, its egg has not been seen by any 
ornithologist. We report here the discovery of a Jerdon's Courser egg at Aberdeen University in Scotland, the 
identification of which was confirmed by DNA analysis. The egg was collected by Ernest Gilbert Meaton, a 
veterinary surgeon at the Kolar Gold Fields in Karnataka (India), probably in 1917, most likely within 100 km of 
the Gold Fields. Meaton’s collection was purchased by George Falconer Rose, given to Aberdeen Grammar School 
in 1919, and transferred to Aberdeen University in the 1970s. It is hoped the discovery will assist in the 
conservation of this Critically Endangered species. 

J. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. (2012), Vol. 109 (3): 149-152. 


Status of Japanese Quail Coturnix japonica in the wild in India and legal aspects of its existence in the 
Indian poultry industry 
Ahmed, A. and A.R. Rahmani 

In the Indian bird and poultry markets, the Japanese Quail Coturnix japonica is probably the most commonly 
traded Galliformes, apart from the domestic chicken. Apart from the normal coloration of birds similar to their wild 
counterparts, white, fawn, and pied mutations varieties are also sold in considerable numbers. However, its legal 
status in the trade has been questioned from time to time. In this paper, we discuss the ornithological and avicultural 
aspects of Japanese Quail with regard to its (wild) population status and the legal aspects of its occurrence in the 
Indian poultry industry in India. 

J. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. (2012), Vol. 109 (3): 158-164. 
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